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know ourselves to be seeing it and also know that what we see
is what we do not see it to be: an object at a distance from us,
for example, which we have seen before. And even if he went
so far as to recognize this, he failed to take the next step, and
realize that by thinking we know ourselves to be thinking.

There is still one point in the objection that has not been
cleared up. Granted that it is possible to reconstruct the history
of one's own mind, by an extension of the general act of memory
to the special case where what is remembered is an act of think-
ing, does it follow that the past which can be thus knowingly
re-enacted is any past but my own ? Does it not rather seem
that, since history has been described as a special case of
memory, each of us can be the historian only of his own thought ?

In order to answer this question we must inquire further into
the relation between memory and what, as distinct from
memory, I will call autobiography, using that name for a
strictly historical account of my own past. If anyone of us
were setting out to compose such an account, he would be con-
fronted with two kinds of task of which one must come before
the other. I do not mean that one r^ust be completed before
the other begins, but only that in every part of the work one
side of it must be taken in hand before the other can be carried
out. The first task is that of recollecting: he must search his
memory for a vision of past experiences, and use various means
of stimulating it, for example by reading letters and books that
he once wrote, revisiting places associated in his mind with cer-
tain events, and so forth. When this is done, he has before his
mind a spectacle of the relevant parts of his own past life: he
sees a young man undergoing such and such experiences, and
knows that this young man was himself. But now begins the
second task. He must not merely know that this young man
was himself, he must try to rediscover that young man's
thoughts. And here recollection is a treacherous guide. He
remembers how he walked in the garden at night, wrestling
with a thought; he remembers the scent of the flowers, and the
breeze in his hair; but if he relies on these associations to tell
him what the thought was, he is more than likely to be misled.
He will probably fall into the mistake of substituting for it
another which came to him later. Thus politicians, in writing
their autobiographies, remember very well the impacts and